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In the Heart of Savagedom. Reminiscences of Life and Adventure 
during a Quarter of a Century of Pioneering Missionary Labours in the 
Wilds of East Equatorial Africa. By Mrs. Stuart Watt. Edited by her 
Husband. 472 pp. Ills. Marshall Brothers, Ltd., London, 1913 (?) 
7s. 6d. 8% x 6. 
The story of this book covers twenty-five years (1885-1910) of missionary 
work mostly in the vicinity of Victoria Nyanza, Africa. The lack of a map 
and the use of many local names not found in gazetteers or atlases prevents 
a careful following of the itinerary of these brave and devoted people. Of 
course, the native rather than the physical features or the flora and fauna is 
the real theme; still encounters with the wild animal life of the country, 
the pursuit of game, the passage through areas under different degrees and 
conditions of vegetation and a few photographs of bits of scenery furnish a 
basis for an estimate of some other phases of Africa. The status of the 
natives has changed somewhat since the days of these pioneers, and transporta- 
tion from the coast is no longer a weary march along a narrow and imperfect 
trail. The book to the layman yields an intelligible standard by which the 
progress of African countries may be determined. Robert M. Brown. 

A Stanleyville. Par A. Detry. 222 pp. Imp. "La Meuse," Liege, 1912. 
Frs. 4. 8y 2 x 5%. ■ 
A book partly anecdotal, sketching the life of whites and blacks who live 
1,200 miles up the Congo in the neighborhood of Stanley Palls; with many 
sketches of the customs and beliefs of the natives, description of flowers, fruits 
and garden products and discussions of some African problems relating to 
disease, infant mortality, criminal law, native vagabondage, the growing Mo- 
hammedan influence, the introduction of silver money, etc. 

I<e Congo Meconnu. Par Jean Dybowski. Preface de M. J. L. Lanes- 
san. xiii and 294 pp. Map, ills. Hachette et Cie, Paris, 1912. iy% x 4%. 

Captain Dybowski, one of the most conspicuous explorers of the northeast- 
ern part of the French Congo and an authority on the resources of the French 
colonies in tropical West Africa, gives here the results of his long and thorough 
studies of the work done and still to be done in the development of French 
Equatorial Africa, formerly called the French Congo. The first half of the 
book gives a very clear account of the exploration of that vast region and 
the establishment of French sovereignty over it. The second half is chiefly 
devoted to the tribes and the agricultural resources of the French Congo, the 
author designating large areas where the possibilities of economic development 
are enormous. He gives the first rank to cacao, vanilla, and the cocoanut as 
common farm crops along the coast of this colony. 

The efforts to develop agriculture in French West Africa, first in importance 
among the African possessions of France, is now well organized. The govern- 
ment has established there agricultural experiment stations whose results are 
most encouraging. The natives are planting rubber in that colony, and over 
1,000,000 plants are now under cultivation with excellent prospects. 

Captain Dybowski calls for the establishment of the same regime in 
French Equatorial Africa and especially for the construction of railroads that 
will link the far interior with the coast. He shows that without the develop- 
ment of a good system of communications a large part of this vast domain will 
be almost worthless to France. His book is one of the most carefully written, 
informing and authoritative works on any part of French Africa. 

ASIA 

The Flowery Republic. By Frederick MeCormick. xv and 477 pp. 

Ills., appendix. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1913. $2.50. 8%x5%. 

Mr. MeCormick has lived long in Peking and other parts of China. He 

has wide acqviaintance with its public men, and as an American newspaper 

correspondent he has been the historian of the momentous events that have 
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■occurred in China during the past twelve years. He is uncommonly well-equipped 
to write such a book as this, which is the story of the recent revolution in 
China and the great impulses that pushed the country forward towards modern- 
ization. His book is packed with information and with comment that helps the 
reader understand the progress of great events. The topic is somewhat in- 
volved because the revolutionary movement was widely spread over the prov- 
inces, many of which were not closely united in their ideas of the nature, 
purposes and probable effects of the revolution. In perusing this valuable work 
the reader will be considerably helped by consulting often the "Diary of the 
Revolutionary Rebellion ' ' in the appendix. 

Meine Vorderasienexpeditlon 1906 und 1907. Yon Hugo Grothe, 
Vol. 2: xvi and 318 pp. Map, ills. K. W. Hiersemann, Leipzig, 1912. 
Mk. 32. 10% x 8. 

The promise of the first volume of this great work (Bull., Vol. 44, 1912, 
page 302) comes to the richest fruition in this second volume. In the former 
volume the author assembled many monographs dealing with technical details of 
his discovery. Here he occupies the whole volume with a carefully elaborated 
essay upon the Anti-Taurus region, its historical and physical geography and 
its population. 

For half of 1906 and the whole of 1907 Dr. Grothe traversed this highly 
interesting region, scaling heights and penetrating into the recesses of valleys. 
Very little can have escaped his observant eye. He came prepared with full 
acquaintance with all the Greek, Latin and mediaeval accounts of this country, 
and in the field itself he strove to lay clear the Hittite record of the dawn 
of history. To unravel the tangles of classical and middle age geography is a 
specialty in which few have proved proficient, yet Dr. Grothe shows himself a 
master of a peculiarly crabbed art. 

In his report upon the ethnology of the Anti-Taurus he gives an account 
of the Kizil Bash which is far more complete than has ever been supplied by 
travelers. 

AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA 

The Mafulu Mountain People of British New Guinea. By Robert 
W. Williamson. With an introduction by A. C. Haddon. xxiii and 364 
pp. Map, ills., index. The Macmillan Co., London and New York, 1912. 
$4.50. 9x6. 

The author is a recent volunteer in that group of hard-working English 
ethnologists whose labors are most largely directed by Dr. Haddon of Cam- 
bridge. Their method is always painstaking, at times it seems artificial, but 
it. is not to be denied that they amass a great store of data. The Mafulu of 
this study live in the mountains about sixty miles due north from Port Moresby, 
a people wholly dissimilar in all the matters of physique, speech and life habit 
from the mixed races of the coast of the Gulf of Papua. The author modestly 
suggests their affiliation with the primitive negrito type which may be re- 
garded as autochthonous in the eastern lands of Malaysia. The linguistic 
results of this expedition are discussed very fully by Sidney H. Ray with a 
most commendable study of the problems of grammar. We note with particular 
interest a detail of art which the ' author has inaccurately interpreted. At 
page 203 he makes the entry "netting worked on the common principle of the 
reef knot," and he illustrates it by a diagrammatic drawing. Now, as a 
matter of fact, the reef knot is so far from being the common principle of 
netting that its occurrence calls for particular notice. I have found but 
three examples of this knot; one was in aD island off the shore of New Britain, 
one among the Tsimshian Indians of British Columbia in which my discovery 
was shared by the late Prof. Davidson, one in remains of the Swiss lake dwellers. 
This Mafulu instance adds a fourth to this brief list, apparently representing 
a stage in industry far lower than the discovery of the netting needle. 

William Churchill. 



